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[Daniel.—From the Sistine Chapel.} 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXIX. 


MicuarL ANGELO—continued. 


Tue same Pope Paul III. had in the mean time con- 
structed a beautiful chapel, which was called after his 
name the chapel Paolina, and dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Michael Angelo was called upon to 
design the decorations. He painted on one side the 
Conversion of St. Paul, and on the other the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter. But these fine paintings—of which 
existing old engravings (to be found in the British 
useum) give a better idea than the blackened and 
faded remains of the original frescos—were from the 
first ill-disposed as to the locality, and badly lighted, 
and at present they excite little interest compared with 
the more famous works in the Sistine. 
_ During the period that Michael Angelo was engaged 
in the decoration of the Pauline Chapel, he executed a 
group in marble—the Virgin with the dead Redeemer 
and two other figures—which was never completely 
finished. It is now at Florence behind the high altar 
of the church of Santa Croce. It is full of tragic 
grandeur and expression. 

With the frescos in the Pauline Chapel ends Michael 
An lo’s career as a painter. During the remainder 
of his life, a pees. of sixteen years, we find him 
wholly devoted to architecture. His vast and daring 
genius finding ample scope in the completion of St. 
Peter's, he has left Sehind him in his capacity of archi- 
tect yet greater marvels than he had achieved as 
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painter and sculptor. Who that has seen the cupola 
of St. Peter’s soaring into the skies but will think 
almost with awe of the universal and majestic intellect 
of the man who reared it ? 

There is a striking anecdote of Mrs. Siddons, which 
at this moment comes back upon the mind. When 
standing before the Apollo Belvedere, then in the 
gallery of the Louvre, she exclaimed, after a long 

use of silent admiration, “ How great must be the 

eing who created the genius which produced such a 
form as this!” a thought characteristic of her mind, 
but more fitly inspired by the works of Michael Angelo 
than by those of any artist the world has yetseen. They 
have impressed upon them a character of greatness, of 
durability, of sublimity of invention and consummate 
skill in contrivance, which fills the contemplative 
mind, and leads it irresistibly from the created up to 
the Creator. 

As our subject is painting, not architecture, we shall 
not dwell much on this period of the life of Michael 
Angelo. In the year 1544, being then in his seventy- 
second year, he was appointed to the office of chief 
architect of St. Peter's by Pope Paul III., and he 
continued to discharge it through the pontificates of 
Julius Ill., Pius IV., and Pius V. He accepted the 
office with reluctance, pleading his great age and the 
obstacles and difficuities he was likely to meet with 
from the jealousies and intrigues of his rivals and the 
ignorance and intermeddling of the pope's officials. 
He solemnly called heaven to witness that it was 
only from a deep sense of duty that he yielded to . 
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the pope's wishes; and he proved that this was no 
empty profession y | constantly refusing any salary 
or remuneration. otwithstanding the difficulties he 
encountered, the provocations and the disgusts most 
intolerable to his haughty and impatient spirit, he 
held on his way with a stern perseverance til] he had 
seen his great designs so far carried through that they 
could not be wholly abandoned or perverted by bis 
successors.* 

When his sovereign the Grand Duke of Florence 
endeavoured, by the most munificent offers and pro- 
mises, to attract him to his court, he constantly 
pleaded that to leave his great work unaccomplished 
would be on his part “a sin, a shame, and the ruin of 
the greatest religious monument in Christian Europe.” 
Michael Angelo considered that he was engaged in a 
work of piety, and for this reason, “ for his own honour 
and the honour of God,” he refused all emolument. 

It appears, from the evidence of contemporary 
writers, that in the last years of his life the acknow- 
ledged worth and genius of Michael Angelo, his wide- 
spread fame and his unblemished integrity, combined 
with his venerable age and the haughtiness and reserve 
of his deportment to invest him with a sort of princely 
dignity. It is recorded that when he waited on Pepe 
Julius ITI. to receive his commands, the pontiff rose 
on his approach, seated him, in spite of his excuses, 
on his right hand, and while a crowd of cardinals, 
prelates, ambassadors, were standing round at humble 
distance, carried on the conference, as equal with 
equal. The Grand Duke Cosmo I. always uncovered 
in his presence, and stood with his hat in his hand 
while speaking to him. 

One of the most beautiful anecdotes recorded of 
Michael Angelo in his later years, and one of the very 
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proaching end. He did pot suffer from any particular 
malady, and his mind was strong and clear to the last, 
He died at Rome, on the 17th of February, 1563, in 
the eighty-ninth year of hisage. A few days before 
his death, he dictated his will in these few simple 
words, “I bequeath my soul to God, my body to the 
earth, and my possessions to my nearest relations,” 
His nephew, Lionardo Buonaroti, who was his prin- 
cipal heir, by the orders of the Grand Duke Cosmo, 
had his remains secretly conveyed out of Rome and 
brought to Florence; they were with due honours 
deposited in the church of Santa Croce, under a costly 
monument, on which we may sce his noble bust sur. 
rounded by three very common-place and ill-executed 
statues representing the arts in which he excelled~ 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. They might 
have added Poetry; for Michael Angelo was so fine a 
poet that his productions would have given him fame 
though he had never peopled the Sistine with his 
giant creations, nor “ suspended the Pantheon in the 
air.”* The object to whom his poems are chiefly ad- 
dressed, Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara, was 
the widow of the celebrated commander, who. over- 
came Francis I. at the battle of Pavia; hersclf a 
poetess, and one of the most celebrated women of her 
time for beauty, talents, virtue, and piety. She died in 
1547. Several of Michael Angelo’s sonnets have been 
translated by Wordsworth, and a selection of his 
poems, with a very learned and eloquent introduction, 
has been published by Mr. John Edward Taylor, ina 
little volume entitled ‘ Michae] Angelo a Poet.’ 





THE PRECIOUS METALS IN RUSSIA. 
[Concluded from p. 323.) 





few amiable traits in his character, was his strong and 
generous aitachment to his old servant Urbino. One day 
as Urbino stood by him while he worked, he said to him, 
“ My poor Urbino! what wilt thou do when I am gone?” 
“Alas!” replied Urbino, “I must then seek another 
master!” “No,” replied Michael Angelo, “that shall 
never be!” and he immediately presented him with 
two thousand crowns, thus rendering him independent 
of himself and others. Urbino, however, continued 
in his service, and when seized with his last illness, 
Michael Angelo, the stern, the sarcastic, the over- 
bearing Michael Angelo, nursed him with the tender- 
ness and patience of a mother, sleeping in his clothes 
on a couch that he might be ever near him. The old 
man died at last, leaving his master almost incon- 
solable. “My Urbino is dead,” he writes to Vasari, 
“to my infinite grief and sorrow. Living, he served 
me truly, and in his death he taught me how to die. 
I have now no other hope than to rejoin him in 
Paradise !” 

The arrogance imputed to Michael Angelo seems 
rather to have arisen from a contempt for others than 
from any overweening opinion of himself. He was 
too proud to be vain. He had placed his standard of 
perfection so high that to the latest hour of his life he 
considered himself as striving after that ideal excel- 
lence which had been revealed to him, but to which 
he conceived that others were blind or indifferent. In 
allusion to his own imperfections he made a drawing, 
since become famous, which represents an aged man 
in a go-cart, and underneath the words “ Ancora :m- 
para,” “still learning.” 


He continued to labour unremittingly, and with the 
same resolute energy of mind and purpose, till the 
gradual decay of his strength warned him of bis ap- 


* This, however, applies ouly to the stu ous dome; his 


almost wholly to the emperor, a much more strict and 
rigorous system is pursucd than where, as in the gold- 
mines, the operations are Jeft to private speculation. 
Mr. Cottrell, in the course of his journey through 
Siberia, visited the emperor's silver-mines at Zoueno- 
gorsk. These mines consist of a series of subterranean 
caverns and long galleries. After a descent by a stair- 
case upwards of three hundred feet deep, there occurs 
a gallery nine hundred feet Jong, at the end of which 
is a water-wheel forty-two feet in diameter. This 
wheel, which is called the preobraschenska, is set to 
work by water brought along two canals excavated 
under ground; and the wheel itself is employed in 
lifting the silver-ore to the mouth of the mine. There 
are three other water-wheels in different parts of the 
mine, to facilitate the operations. Farther on, gal 
leries are cut in every direction, leading to other shafts 
which have ceased to be worked. 

These mines have been worked above a century, and 
are becoming almost exhausted, yielding only one part 
of silver from two hundred thousand ‘parts of ore or rock. 
The workmen employed are serfs of the crown, who re- 
ceive two roubles a month each, besides twelve puds of 
flour monthly, and house-rent free. The labour is not 
very excessive ; the works are going on night and day, 
but three scts of workmen are employed, who relieve 
each other every eight hours, so that no one works 
above eight hours in the twenty-four. These mines 
have produced altogether, during the period of rather 
more than a century that they have been crown pro- 
perty, about fifty thousand puds of silver, and seven- 
teen hundred puds of gold, besides lead and other 
minerals of more or less value. At present the net 


® The dome of the Pantheon, which appears self-sustained,” 
had trom the time of Augustus Caesar aftracted the wonder and 
admiration of all behulders as a marvel of scientific architecture. 
Michael Angelo had said, on some occasion, “I will take the 





design for the fagade, and even the original form of the church, 
having beeu subsequently altered. 


Pantheon and suspend it in the air ;"—and he did so. 
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As the silver-mines of Russia belong principally or 
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produce is supposed to be worth about thirty thousand 

unds sterling annually. The establishment is on a 
on scale, employing in the laboratory part alone 
about three hundred men; and the arrangements are 
planned with the most perfect regularity. 

The mode of procuring silver from the crude sub- 
stance which contains it is very different from that 
adopted in respect to gold, arising from the different 
state in which the two metals present themselves. The 
gold, as we stated in the former article, is found mixed 
up with grains of sand; and the mode of separating it 
is as fo}lows:—On an inclined plane is placed a large 
wooden machine formed into different compartments, 
which are divided off by large iron combs. The first 
of these combs is coarse and open, as the material to 
pass through it is composed of pieces of quartz, stone, 
and sand, mixed together. Gold is generally found in 
the quartz, as well as interspersed among the frag- 
ments; and to obtain the former, the quartz is bruised 
jnto moderaté-sized pieces; but the time employed in 
so dvuing is often greater than the value of the gold will 
repay, and therefore a good deal of the gold 1s volun- 
tarily sacrificed. When the auriferous fragments are 
placed in one of the compartments, water is poured on 
the mass, and stirred about; the larger pieces of stone 
aud much of the sand separate, while the heavier par- 
ticles of gold fall to the bottom. Again and again is 


} 


this washing performed, until all the sand is washed | 


away, and the particles of gold are Jeft nearly in a pure 
state. Of this mode of proceeding Mr. Cottrell says 
that it “is very simple, though improvements in ma- 
chinery would. diminish the expense considerably ; 
and what is of more consequence, from the want of 
workmen, enable them to increase their operations 
considerably, which must now be limited in proportion 
to the number of labourers they can obtain. We be- 
lieve it would be a most profitable speculation for any 
clever inventor of machinery to go there, to devise 
some new plan for clearing the materials from which 
the gold is extracted; and we are convinced he would 
make his fortune, as he might obtain a patent as easily 
as in this country.” Not only are grains of gold 
found in this way mingled up with grains of sand and 
small pieces of stone, but ven ares 4 pieces of six or 
seven pounds’ weight are found; and on one occasion 
amass weighing twenty-four pounds was found almost 
wholly pure gold. 

But with respect to silver, the mode of extraction is 
very different. It is found in a very hard rock of 
granite and porphyry. This rock is in the first place 
blasted by means of gunpowder; and the masses thus 
separated are broken up into small pieces with ham- 
mers. These smaller pieces are finely pounded by 
large hammers worked by machinery. The stone so 
pounded is put into furnaces for the separation of 
the metallic particles from the dross; this is done in 
immense smelting-houses, where a current of air is 
brought in from openings above to act the part of 
bellows, and create a draught in the furnace below; 
from whence the substance is poured out, cleared of 
its baser parts, but apparently not much more purified 
than when it was put in. The next process takes 
place in another furnace, where al] the metallic par- 
ticles, except the silver, are removed. Lastly, the 
nearly purified silver is put into a doubly-heated 
refining furnace, called a treib-ofen, together with 
pieces of lead, which, when melted, draw off with 
them any remaining drossy particles that may have 
escaped the previous processes; the silver, being the 
heavier metal sinks to the bottom of the furnace, 
where it is left till cold. The silver, when taken out 
cold from the furnace, is forwarded to the Mint at 
8t. Petersburgh, where a further process of refining 
takes place, to separate from it the particles of gold, 
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which are always found with the silver in greater. or 
lesser quantity. 

In the neighbourhood of Barnaoul, too, there are 
silver-mines belonging to the crown, the produce of 
which is sent to that town for smelting into large bars. 
Five hundred men are employed in the laboratory, 
which is a quarter of a verst square. One of the 
smelting-houses is three hundred feet long, and 
another nearly four hundred feet; they are very wide, 
and have several tiers of furnaces, which are supplied 
by a staircase behind, and provided with bellows of 
most gigantic dimensions. The annual produce is 
stated at about two hundred and fifty puds of silver, 
and a million of other metals, principally lead, copper, 
and iron. .When the silver is sent to St. Petersburgh, 
gold is extracted from it in the proportion of about 
twenty-five puds of gold to a thousand puds ot 
silver. There are a hundred and fifteen smelting- 
ovens in all, twelve large open hearths, twelve 
refining-furnaces, five furnaces for separating the 
copper, and fourteen calcining-ovens. Four hundred 
thousand puds of coal for the refining-furnaces, and 
five million puds for the other furnaces and ovens, are 
consumed annually. 

The whole population of the province or government 
of Tomsk, amounting to a hundred thousand, are 
more or Jess employed in these various mining 
operations ; for, besides the government officials, the 
miners, and washers, and the refiners, there are large 
bodies of persons constantly employed in transporting 
the ore to the works, and the metal from the works to 
different parts of the empire ; so that a district in the 
heart of Siberia, which we are apt to picture to our- 
selves as being only the scene of horrors, exiles, 
privation, and Jabour in chains, is really a bustling 
and flourishing place. 

In_one or two districts farther west than those 
noticed above, there are other establishments for work- 
ing mines of the precious as well as those of the 
inferior metals. At the flourishing town of Ekate- 
rineburg, situated at the foot of the mountains which 
separate Siberia from Russia proper, are some very 
large establishments of this kind. Mr. Cottrell, in the 
course of a western journey of four thousand miles 
from Irkutsk to St. Petersburgh, stopped a little 
while at this town, and thus speaks of some of the 
operations in its neighbourhood :—* There are two 
establishments in the neighbourhood, belonging to 
individuals, which are really royal. The one between 
thirty and forty versts’ distance, belonging to M. Ja- 
coblef, a gentleman of Petersburgh, perhaps, in abso- 
lute ready money, the wealthiest individual in the 
world; and the other, three hundred versts off, which 
we had not time to visit, belonging to M. Demidof, 
who is known personally to ey | of our readers, and 
to many more by the fame of his colossal fortune, 
which is, however, far smaller than that of M. Jacoblef. 
The establishment of the latter gentleman is a tom- 
plete town. He employs several thousand workmen, 
who are all well-lodged and fed. There are for their 
use an hospital, church, various schools, a public dis- 
penmsty, clergy, medical men, schoolmasters, and very 
good shops of every kind, all belonging to the pro- 
prietor, and kept up at his expense. The director 
of the whole has a salary of fifty thousand roubles a 
year ;'and the appearance of comfort and good manage- 
ment that pervades it, is the best proof that the esta- 
blishment is flourishing, not less as regards the 
employer than the employed.” 

Gold-mines were part of the wealth here alluded to 
as possessed by M. Jacoblef; but iron constitutes the 

rincipal element of his commercial greatness. The 

arge works of M. Demidof relate to copper, platinum, 

and malachite. In 1840 he brought er ~ market a 
9 
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hundred puds of platinum—an enormous quantity, 
when the costly value of this meta] is taken into 
account. 

These details seem to show that there are agencies at 
work in the heart of the Russian empire, which will 

ive to it a commercial character not to.be despised, 

owever small when compared with that of England. 
From the descriptions given by Mr. Cottrell, it appears 
that the population in these manufacturing towns, com- 
prising a large section of the middle classes to which 
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manufactures are sure indirectly to give rise, is far in 
advance of the population of other towns in the empire, 
where the military and government officials are the 
only important persons in the place. He says that at 
Barnaoul, the centre of the busy smelting and refining 
district, there are more persons of literary acquirement 
than in all the rest of Siberia put together ; although 
Tobolsk, Irkutsk, Tomsk, &c., are the great government 
stations of the country, and have large numbers of 





officers and official agents. 





RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 
Tue Apur, Arun, anp Wey.—No. V. 


Own leaving Amberly a bye-way may be taken over 
the meadows to Hardham. It is hardly worth while 
to keep by the river to that place, as there is nothing 
attractive along it, and it leads us much out of our 
direction. The path to Hardham is not a very easy one 
for a stranger to find, but he will meet with some coun- 
trymen—and the Sussex peasantry are among the 
civilest of our peasantry, and neat bands at pointing 
out the way—so much so indeed, that it is hardly worth 
while carrying a map in rambling through this county, 
At Hardham there was a priory of Black Canons, 
founded in the reign of Henry III.; some slight re- 
mains of the building, converted into a farmhouse, still 
exist in the meadows opposite the church; they have 
little to interest about them. Hardham church is 
small, and not remarkable in any respect ; the several 
historians of Sussex—Dallaway, Horsfield, and Sho- 
berl—say that there is in the churchyard a yew-tree 
whose trunk, hollow from age, measures twenty-four 
feet in circumferenee at the height of four feet from 
the ground ; but there is certainly no such tree there 
now, nor any appearance of any such having recently 
existed. From the 1 river — at Hardham os is 
carried, for the purposes of navigation, to t other, 
which river it paths near Stopham. The Arun itself 
winds round by Pulborough, where are some remains 
of a larger mansion, called Old Place; it belonged to 
the Apsley family, and was erected in the reign of 
Henry VI. It was a handsome edifice, partly timber, 
with numerous large square and bay windows ; it en- 

a , and must have been a place of some 





[Gateway at Cowdry.) 





consequence, Very little of it is now standing, and 





that is in a defaced and patched condition, it being 
used as a cottage. Between Pulborough and Stop- 
ham the Arun is joined by the Rother, and with this 
river as a guide the rambler may quit the Arun awhile, 
in order to visit Petworth, and perhaps pursue the 
stream through the romantic country for a few miles 
beyond that town. The shortest way, houseer, to reach 
Petworth is, after crossing the bridge, to take the road 
on the left, just under Pulborough church ; this leads 
past Stopham, where is a little Norman church plea- 
santly situated on a hill, with a fine yew in the church- 
yard and a noble prospect from the hill above. Frittle- 
worth and Egdean have next to be passed, and then 
Petworth is soon reached. The way is not long, and is 
very preeeat: two or three field-paths may be taken, 
which will somewhat lessen the distance. 

Petworth is a thoroughly respectable, clean town; 
the houses are well built, and the public buildings are 
substantial edifices. Much of the present appearance 
of Petworth is due to the munificence of the Tate Earl 
of Egremont, who expended above 15,000/. upon its 
improvement. The church, which he almost rebuilt, 
has a tali spire, more recent than the church, and a 
sort of imitation of that of Salisbury Cathedral; from 
its height, and from the church standing on elevated 
ground, it is seen over a wide circuit. The fine 
mansion of the Earl of Egremont (now occupied by 
Colonel] Wyndham) is the grand attraction at Petworth. 
Cobbett, in his ‘ Rural Rides’ (p. 64), thus speaks of 
it:—“ Lord Egremont’s house is close to the town, 
and, with its outbuildings, garden-walls, and other 
erections, is perhaps nearly as big as the town, though 
the town is not a smal! one. park is very fine, 
and consists of a parcel of those hills and dells which 
Nature formed here when she was in one of her most 
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— moods. I have never seen the earth flu 
tin such a wild way as round about Hindhe: 
and Blackdown; and this park forms a part of this 
ground.” The park is very extensive, its walls being 
more than twelve miles in circumference. The house, 
which is comparatively recent, is not to be praised for 
the elegance of its architecture, yet its size renders it 
imposing ; and some conception of its size may be 
formed from the fact of there being, in the front of the 
house, twenty-one windows in a line to each story, and 
there are three of these stories. But the magnificence 
of the interior fully compensates for what may be 
wanting in the exterior ; and permission to view it is 
most freely and liberally given. We regret that our 
limits prevent us deenrthing the place somewhat fully ; 
but we must not forget that we are already diverging 
a little from the line we marked out, and shall there- 
fore only mention two or three of the leading features 
—just sufficient, we hope, to induce the rambler who 
may be in the vicinity to visit it. As might be expected 
from the size of the house, there are a great many 
rooms, and nearly all of them have some objects of art 
of considerable attraction. It would evidently be vain 
to attempt even to name the various rooms; but there 
is one we must mention. This is a magnificent apart- 
ment, sixty feet long, twenty-four wide, and twenty 
high, and is generally called “ the carved room,” from 
its being profusely adorned with the carvings of the 
famous Grinling Gibbons. This room is probably un- 
matched for its carved-work in the world, and no one 
who has not seen it can form a conception of the 
exuberant faucy and exquisite skill of that P aca of 
wood-carvers ; and once seen, it can never be forgetten. 
Festoons of flowers, fruits, shells, birds, foliage in every 
variety and play of line, with vases graceful as Grecian 
artist ever moulded, are suspended from the walls and 
ceilings in endless combinations. There is a painful 
interest attached to one of the finest of these festoons, 
inasmuch as Gibbons’s favourite pupil, Selden, lost his 
life in rescuing it from a fire which occurred here 
while the work was in progress. As we have said, the 
fertility of Gibbons’s fancy is amazing. Gilpin, we 
believe, lamented that Gibbons was not born in an age 
of Gothic architecture ; and all who look on his works 
will feel that his marvellous wildness of invention 
could only in such an age have had fullscope. It must 
be admitted, that his luxuriant foliage and endless 
diversities of form appear a little incongruous within 
the stiff walls of a classic room. In looking at the 
carvings —so mechanical and pattern-like—of the 
present day, one cannot but regret that he is not alive 
to fitly use the noble opportunity afforded by our new 
Houses of Parliament. Other rooms at Petworth are 
also adorned with his carvings; and altogether the 
collection of them far surpasses any other in England. 
We ought to mention that an artist has been for some 
time here, fitting up every portion unoccupied with 
the works of Gibbons, that is suitable to be so adorned, 
with carvings ; and his productions are very beautiful 
and admirably executed, though they do not approach 
those of Gibbons in originality or fertility of invention, 
or richness of fancy. 

These rooms also contain a large number of antique 
statues, collected for the then Earl of Egremont by 
Gavin Hamilton, at Rome, between 1750 and 1760. 
They were, when purchased, for the most part in a 
mutilated condition, but were restored by the addition 
of noses, fingers, hands, feet, and sometimes even 

er members, by two Italian sculptors, we 
Pacilli, mueh in request for that kind of skill, 
very fashionable about that time. There is, too, an 
interesting selection of works by English sculptors, 
made chiefly by the late earl. Among them are Flax- 
man's almost sublime group of ‘ Satan and the arch- 
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angel Michael,’ a work unequalled in eae sculpture ; 
and his graceful ‘ Pastoral Apollo.’ n there are 
other statues by Carew, &c., with busts by Nollekens, 
Chantrey, and others famous in that line of art. There 
is also an excellent collection of paintings by Claude, 
Cuyp, Rubens, and others of the old masters; and an 
unmatched series of portraits of the Percies by Van- 
dyke and others. The Vandykes at Petworth are 
famous all the world over. We ought to have observed, 
in speaking of the “carved room,” that it contains a 
great many fine portraits and other pictures in the 
carved, and of course ungilt, frames of Gibbons. Be- 
sides the painiings by the old masters, the late earl, 
the most munificent patron English artists ever had, 
formed a fine collection of works by Erglish painters. 
Among them are several by Reynolds, ol meee 4 
Romsey, Fuseli, Hiltop, Leslie, Calicott, and Turner. 
There is perhaps no other collection, except his own, 
that contains so many of Turner’s pictures; and the 
selection is a most choice one, displaying almost every 
variety of his style, from the Claude-like quiet of his 
earliest productions, to the exuberant splendour of his 
later. Few who only know him from the singular and 
extravagant works he now yearly displays at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, will be prepared for the sober 
and classic grace of those they will see by him at Pet- 
worth; and scarce any will unite with his thorongh- 
going admirers in accounting his latest works his 
t. 


The number of works of art and taste at Petworth 
is so great as almost to bewilder the visitor; they not 
merely fill a gallery, but crowd every room. We should 
like to talk awhile beside some of the pictures and 
statues, but we must not venture; if we began, we 
eould not break off in a few sentences, and we must 
be as brief as possible in this paper. We can assure 
our readers, that if they desire to examine a large, 
varied, and excellent colagiion of works of art, they 
cannot do better than visit Petworth. There is also 
shown a curious chapel, belonging to the old mansion : 
it is the burial-place of the Percies, to whom it for- 
merly belonged. When the Percies became extinct, 
Petworth passed by marriage to Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, and by his second daughter to the 
Wyndhams, in which family it remains. 

There is some delightful scenery about Petworth ; 
and we will carry our readers a little farther along the 
Rother to Easebourne, which is little more than three 
miles from Petworth, if the west road be followed. 
At Easebourne is Cowdry Park, in which are the 
remains of a mansion erected in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and at one time one of the most magni- 
ficent in the kingdom: in it Edward the Sixth was 
“ honourably entertained by Sir Anthony Browne,” in 
1547, and Elizabeth with much magnificence by Lord 
Montacute (Montague), in 1591. n account of the 
ceremonies attending the reception of Elizabeth, with 
the verses with which she was greeted, was published 
at the time; but we need not make any quotations, as 
there is a considerable similarity in most of these 
affairs, and a pretty full account of the queen’s pro- 
gresses was given in the last volume of this magazine. 
The old mansion was preserved with due care and an 
honourable pride till the year 1793, when it was de- 
stroyed by a fire that occurred through some negligence 
of the servants left in charge of the house. Lord 
Montague was at the time travelling on the Continent, 
and his return being shortly expected, the house was 
being set in order; the portraits, of which there was a 
collection of great interest, had been removed from the 
rooms in which they commonly hung into the north 
gallery, and this gallery was, on the night of September 
24th, discovered to be on fire, but too late to save any 
of the valuable contents. Attempts were made to 
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detach this part of the building from the remainde, 
but the solid state of the masonry rendered it imprac- 
ticable. On the morrow, little more than a few bare 
walls were left standing. Beside the portraits we have 
mentioned, there were a good many other pictures in 
various rooms, some of which were saved, but the 
greater i son were destroyed. On the walls of one of 
the apartments were some curious paintings in fresco, 
illustrative of events in English history in which the 
family had been concerned, and a curious pictorial 
chronicle of the leading occurrences in the life of Sir 
Anthony Browne ; these, with a representation of the 
reception of Elizabeth, were also lost. The noble owner 
of the mansion never heard of his Joss. The intelli- 
gence was of course immediately sent to the Continent 
to him, but before it reached him he had, by a terrible 
accident, lost his life. In company with Sedley 
Burdett (the brother of the late Sir Francis) he at- 
tempted to pass the falls of Schaffhausen in a boat, 
and both were drowned, October, 1793. In_ the 
* Annual Register,’ 1793, there is a fall account of the 
fire; and the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta,’ vol. iii., contains 
four engravings of Cowdry House as it appeared 
before the fire, and a list of the paintings saved. We 
give an engraving of the present appearance of the 
grand entrance. The ruins have been, with good taste, 
suffered to remain undisturbed. The new house is 
built at a short distance from them ; it is not an elegant 
fabric. In the park, which was laid out by Capability 
Brown, are some very large trees, espe oak and 
chestnut, with some firs of great height. Easebourne 
Church, which is a neat little rustic edifice, stands in 
the park. We will now return to our Arun; but we 
strongly recommend the tourist to vary the route by 
continuing along the Rother by Midhurst, the birth- 
place of the unfortunate Otway, whose remains lie in 
the little church of the adjoining parish of Woolbeed- 
ing,—and then by some bye-roads and over the hills 
into Hampshire by Milland to Selborne, the locality of 
Gilbert White’s delightful book ; and from thence to 
Alton, famous for its ale, about a mile from which is 
the source of the Wey, which river the rambler may 
then follow. He will find this one of the pleasantest 
routes he can desire, and it will not very much lengthen 
his journey. Some parts of it about the ‘ Hangers’ are 
almost unequalled in their way. 





VEHICLES AND TRAVELLING ON THE 
CONTINENT.—No. I. 


In a former Number (627) we gave a brief notice of 
the customary modes of travelling in Turkey, illus- 
trative of the peculiar features which the semi-civilized 
state of that country has given te all such arrange- 
ments; and in a subsequent article (No. 710) the 
system of dawk travelling in India, wholly different in 
every respect, was described. We now proceed to 
notice the chief peculiarities which distinguish the 
vehicles and the modes of travelling on the Continent 
pecany: ke The excellent and well-arranged ‘ Hand- 

ks ngs by Mr. Murray, together with details 
from other quarters, will enable us to do this. It is 
only in so far as the methods differ from those in Eng- 
land that they will be noticed here. 

The private carriages belonging to individuals, what- 
ever may be their varieties of shape, may all be placed 
in one class, since the regulations of the read are pretty 
much the same for all. The accommodations at the 
road-side inns may be more or Jess complete, and the 
relays of horses more or less numerous; but the cha- 
racteristic features of a country are not so much seen 
here as in hired vehicles. We will, therefore, proceed 
at once to notice the French 

Malle-Poste—This is the mail-coach of France, and 
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is a modern improvement on the heavy diligence of 
earlier times. The malle-postes are kept up at the 
expense of the government, and travel along the great 
roads of France to carry the mail. They are divided 
into two sections, according to the route which they 
take : the first section including those which start from 
Paris, and the second comprising those which traverse 
the more distant routes. ‘Those of the first section 
radiate in fifteen different directions from Paris, pro- 
ceeding respectively to Calais, Lille, Valenciennes, 
Sedan, Torbach, Strasburg, Besancon, Lyons, Moulins, 
Limoges, Bordeaux, Nantes, Brest, Cherbourg, and 
Havre. The number of hours which the coaches take 
to traverse these distances, varies from thirteen (Paris 
to Valenciennes) to forty-four (Paris to Brest). They 
all start from Paris at six o'clock in the evening, and 
regulate their return journeys so as to reach Paris 
between four and six o'clock in the morning. The 
second section comprises thirteen mail-routes, all in 
the more distant parts of France, such as from Ror- 
deaux to Bayonne, from Limoges to Toulouse, from 
Moulins to Marseille, &c. Thus an “ overland ” tra- 
veller, travelling from England to Alexandria via 
France,: and adopting this mode of conveyance, tra- 
verses three mail-routes :—Caiais to Paris (eighteen 
hours), Paris to Moulins (twenty-three hours), Moulins 
to Marseille (forty-three hours). _ Any adoption of 
railway travelling will of course materially recuce this 
extent of time; but if the malle-postes be adopted 
throughout, the time of travelling from Calais to Mars 
seille is about eighty-four hours, without reckoning 
stoppage at Paris. 

ese malle-postes are not so available to travellers 
as the English mail-coaches, since there is generally 
only accommodation for two or three passengers. The 
vehicle itself is a sort of stout barouche, able to contain 
usually two inside passengers, while a third sits by the 
side of the conductor, outside and at the back of the 
carriage, the front seat being occupied by the driver, 
The coaches are painted light red, and are drawn by 
four horses with tolerable harness. The rate of tra- 
velling is very rapid, varying from nine to .twelve 
miles an hour; this is shown by the route from Calais 
to Marseille, not far shori of eight hundred miles, 
being performed in eighty-four hours. This rapidity, 
and certainty make the malie-postes to be much sought 
after; and, as the places for passengers are so very 
few, it is customary to secure a place many days before- 
hand. Half the fare is paid when the — is taken, 
and the other half before starting. A lees cannot be 
secured at all, unless for three-fourths of the entire dis- 
tance travelled by the malle. The stoppages are very 
short, and the luggage allowed to each passenger very 
limited. The fare is 1 75 francs the myriametre, about 
equivalent to the outside fare on an English mail— 
threepence per mile. 

Ditigences.—These are the travelling vehicles which 
an English reader is most apt to associate with the 
Continent, and especially with France. They are the 
stage-coaches of France, each one having an assigned 
route to go over in an assigned number of hours, and 
each having a number of seats or places, which may 
be taken separately by passengers, as in England. 

The diligence has been designated as “a huge, 
heavy, lofty, lumbering machine, something between 
an English stage and a broad-wheeled waggon.” 
None of our English stage-coaches have more than two 
compartments or qualities of seat—“ inside” and “ out- 
side ;” but the French diligence has four—the coupé, 
the intérieur, the rotonde, and the banquette. There 
are three carriage-bodies joined together, and wholl 
distinct ; che front one of which is called the coupé; it 





is shaped like a chariot or aa er holding three 
persons, whose faces are in the direction which the di- 
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ligence is following. If a party can secure all three 
places to themselves, they travel with nearly as much 
privacy and comfort as in a private carriage, since the 
coupé is wholly separated from the other parts ; and as 
an equivalent the fare is higher than in other parts of 
the vehicle. There is nothing in our English stages 
analogous to the coupé; but the intérieur is equivalent 
to our “six inside ;” it is a very closely boxed up ar- 
rangement, and is very hot in summer. Behind the 
jntérieur is the rotonde, the worst part of the vehicle 
—the receptacle of dust, dirt, and bad company.” It 
isa curious exemplification of difference of taste be- 
tween different countries, that that seat which is the 
cheapest of all, and which is avoided by Frenchmen, is 
the one which English travellers of the male sex like 
the best. This is the banquette, a seat perched up on 
the roof of the coupé, tolerably well protected from 
rain and cold bya bood and a leathern apron, but 
somewhat difficult of access. Itaffords a comfortable 
and roomy seat by the side of the conductor, and gives 
the passenger a good “look out” over the country 
which he is approaching. The French dislike outside 
travelling, and the banquette is generally occupied by 

rsons of humble class ; yet it is not unfrequent for 
Englishmen to seek out this in preference to any other 
part of the vehicle. The comparative arrangements in 
the two countries exemplify the difference of taste: in 
England, a first-class stage carries four inside and 
twelve out; in France, a first-class diligence carries 
fifteen inside and four out. 

The diligence is more roomy, and to that extent less 
fatiguing, than an English stage-coach; but the rate 
of travelling rarely exceeds six or seven miles an hour, 
and in bad weather it falls below that. Formerly they 
used to have rope-harness, but within the last few years 
the arrangemeuts have been improved, and strips of 
hide are now used instead; yet the appointments are 
still far behind those of the dashing stages which rail- 
roads have gone far to extinguish in England. The 
diligence and its contents are placed in charge of the 
conducteur, who is equivalent to the English “ guard,” 
bat is a more welcome companion, inasmuch as he does 
not hold out his hand for fees: he is paid by the 
owners of the diligence, and is generally an intelligent 
man, from whom a traveller may pick up many scraps 
of information. When one of the largest diligences is 
fully loaded, it weighs nearly eleven thousand pounds, 
and is drawn by either five or six horses; the postilion 
or driver used to ride on the saddle, but he now drives 
from a box. Besides passengers, the diligences carry 
a great deal of heavy luggage which would in England 
be conveyed by waggon or canal. 

All the places in a diligence are numbered, and each 
assenger takes the seat allotted to him when paying 
is fare: the corner seats are always preferred, and are 

allotted to the first comers. Every passenger’s name 
is called over before he enters the diligence, and his 
place is pointed out to him. The average rate of fares 
is equal to about a penny a mile, except for the coupé, 
which is higher ; in England, as most travellers know, 
the fare is very much higher. There are two great 
Companies at Paris—the Messageries Royales, and the 
Messageries Générales—to whom belong a very large 
number of the diligences: they “coach” the roads to a 
certain distance from Paris, and correspond with other 
companies or proprietors, who take up the more dis- 
tant routes. It is said that, “during the month of 
August, the diligences on all the great roads are 
thronged with school-boys and collegians, with their 
parents and masters, in consequence of the breaking 
up of the establishments of educatiun in Paris, all hur- 
tying home at once into the provinces. It not unfre- 
quently happens that, for a fortnight together, every 
place is ken. The vacations at the public offices 
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occur about the same time, and contribute largely to 
swell the crowd of travellers in August.” 

The stage-coaches (to use a term familiar to English 
readers) of other European countries partake more or 
less of the character of the French diligences. In Sar- 
dinia and other parts of northern Italy, there are dili- 
gences on the principal roads, but they have neither 
coupé nor banquette, and therefore afford little oppor- 
tunity for seeing the country. Here again we may 
trace the nature of the vehicles to the taste of the in- 
habitants; for the Italians, when travelling on a long 
journey, shut themselves in from dust, rain, and all 
other outward visitation. An English writer, express- 
ing English thoughts, says—“ Any spirited entrepre- 
neur who could set up a stage-coach to carry outsides, 
would deserve a statue to bis memory.” 

Travelling in Switzerland has so greatly increased 
within the last few years, that diligences now run daily 
between most of the Jarge towns, and there are few 
carriage-roads in the country not traversed by them 
two or three times a week. They generally belong to 
the government of the different cantons, and are at- 
tached to the post-office. The places are numbered, 
and each passenger is allowed a certain weight of 
luggage. On going from one canton to another, and 
therefore from one set of proprietors to another, the 
passengers are often transferred to another coach; and 
the arrangements have so little of that completeness 
observable in the English stage-coach system, that the 
travellers have somctimes to wait several hours, in the 
middle of the night, and in a remote place, before the 
play coach is ready. The conducteur’s fee is included 
in the fare; but a trinkgeld (drink-money) is some- 
times expected by the postilion or driver. 

In Austria and the southern parts of Germany, the 
diligences, under the general name of eilwagen (quick- 
coach), belong to the respective governments, and are 
managed by government officers. No one can book 
a place without showing his passport, if about to cross 
the frontier, The seats are numbered, and appro- 
priated in the order in which they are applied for, the 
first numbers being affixed to the corner seats, as being 
the most desirable. A receipt is always given for 
the fare and the baggage, of which particular care is 
taken, In Prussia the name schnellpost (quick-post) 
is applied to the diligences. They travel at the rate of 
about six miles an hour, and are roomy and comfort- 
able vehicles. The rates of fare are from two to three- 
pence per mile, including all fees, in respect to which 
continental arrangements are very much better than 
those of England; in some places the conducteur is 
prohibited from accepting, and in nearly all he is 
prohibited from asking, that wre gg | gift (if we 
may so term it) which is so annoying in England. . If 
an English stage-coach is full, the expectant traveller 
is left to fare as he may; but in Prussia and Austria, 
if more passengers apply than the schnellpost or eil- 
wagen will accommodate, auxiliary vehicles (dei- 
chaisen) are provided, which carry on the extra pas- 
sengers at the same rate and for thesame fare. Some- 
times, when Leipzig fair is going forward, twenty or 
thirty of these bei-chaisen will travel in company. 

The Prussian schnellpost has no outside places, and 
no difference in fare is made between the front and 
back, seats. At every post-house where the schnell- 
post stops, there is a room where the passengers can 
obtain such refreshments as “ butter-brod,” sandwich, 
and coffee, at fixed prices, and where a complaint-book 
is kept. 

Holland, Belgium, and Russia have all got their 
diligences or stage-coaches, resembling more or less 
those which we have already noticed. In Holland 
they belong to private individuals or companies li- 








censed by the government: they are roomy and con- 








venient, travel at the rate of about six miles an hour, and 
are usually drawn by three horses yoked abreast. Bei- 
chaisen are provi asin Germany. In Russia the 
diligences are said to be of rather a superior kind. 
Dr. Granville says: “On the Riga and Moscow roads, 
these vehicles are kept in excellent order, and perform 
their journey with great regularity: on the former 
road, in three days and three nights (from St. Peters- 
burgh); on the latter, in four ~ and three nights, 
stopping only for refreshments. The carriages are 0 
considerable length, and are necessarily heavy, but 
their progress is not much impeded from that cir- 
cumstance, and the speed is equal at least to any of 
the vottures in France. The rate of going is 
about seven English miles an hour. The diligence to 
and from Moscow sets off every day carrying four 
inside, two in the arriére cabriolet, and one passenger 
with the conducteur. The fare is the same for all, viz. 
seventy-five roubles in the winter, and one hundred 
and twenty roubles in the summer, when the cabriolet 
passenger pays only half. The price for the refresh- 
ments, taken during the day, is fixed at two and a half 
roubles."—The rouble is equal to about 3s. 3d, 
English ; and the lowness of the winter fare is due to 
the circumstance that the diligence is placed upon a 
sledge, and travels quicker. 





Uniforms of New Orleans—I remarked how closely those 
whom I met or resembled each other. It is difficult to 
mistake a Yankee for the inbabitant or native of any other coun- 
-. They are almost closely shaven—not a vestige of beard or 
whiskers is left; and then their garments are all so precisely the 
same, I felt I should never be able to distinguish one man from 
another. I could not at first comprehend why all the male inha- 
bitants looked so precisely like figures made on the same model ; 
but my lengthened drive through the streets enlightened me. 
Outside a great many of the “ notion” stores I saw just such 
figures hanging up—coat, pantalon & sous pied, in short the 
whole ow man. There was this difference—and be it 
remarked, it is an essential one—the latter were men of straw. 
Such cannot be said of the wealthy merchant of New Orleans. 
The fact is this—there are no workiug-tailors at New Orleans, 
and every article of dress comes ready-made from the Northern 
States. are merchant-tailors in plenty; and if the travel- 
ler in New Orleans is in want of a suit of clothes, he must, if of 
the masculine sex, betake himself to one ef these gentlemen, and 
he will be forthwith fitted with anything he may happen to want. 
“ Pants” are daily announced, as a cargo just arrived “ by the 
from New York:” the latter city evidently has the 
epee setting the fashions to the élégants of the other 
cities of the Union. These garments being all of the same colour 
and fashion, fully accounts for the similarity of the ap 
of the inhabitants.— Mrs. Houston’s Texas and New Orleans. 








Irrigation in Egypt.—The land, naturally inundated, is sown 
only once a year usually, and that is after the subsidence of 
waters. But the tracts subjected to artificial inundation will 
annually yield three crops, being first sown at the same period 
as the districts above meutioned with wheat or barley ; a second 
time, after the vernal equinox, with indigo, cotton, millet, or 
some similar produce; and again, about the summer solstice, 
with millet or maize. I was much pleased that during my visit 
the state of the crops fully accorded with their relative condition 
in the time of Moses, during the plague of hail, for “the barley 
was in the ear, and the flax was bolled,” when I saw them, and 
would therefore be smitten ; but “the wheat and the rye would not 
be smitten, for they were not grown up.” (Exocdus, chap. x. ¥. 
31, 32.) Gratifying too was it to be informed, that the custum 

to Ecclesiastes, “Cast thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days,” (Ecclesiastes, chap. xi. v. 
1) is now illustrated by the agriculturist casting his seed on the 
mud before the water has quite subsided ; afterwards a little dry 
mould is usually spread over it by hand. The machine used for 
i so frequently erected on the banks of the Nile, must 
excite curiosity. It is of a vertical wheel, round 
which are fastened two parallel cords, reaching a little below the 
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surface of the stream; to these are attached, at equal distances, 
earthen pots, which fill successively by dipping into the water as 
the wheel revolves, discharging their contents, when raised to the 
highest point, into a trough, from which the fluid is carried by a 
trench into the intended locality. But i order to set this wheel 
in motion, a small vertical wheel, with cogs, is fastened to the 
opposite end of the same axis, it being from six to eight feet in 
length, and in a horizontal position; with it is a third and larger 
cogged: wheel, which, being turned by oxen or cows, sets the two 
first in motion. At spots more remote, spacious pits are dug to 
receive the water, whence it is drawn up by a simple machine 
formed of two upright posts, with a horizontal bar between them, 
to which is affixed a lengthy lever, having a vessel at its smaller 
extremity ; this, being filled by lowering and raising the pole, 
then discharges itself into a trough placed for the purpose— 
Stent’s Eqypt. 


Bread in Kordofan,— The dokn, bavirig been ground on a 
stone to flour, is put into an earthen pot, and converted, by 
means of water, into a thin paste. A fire is now lighted under 
an earthen dish (or under an iron plate, called doga), which 
stands on three stones: when thé dish is heated, it is greased 
with butter, and the paste is spread upon it in the shape and size 
of an ordinary cake. The one side being baked, the bread is 
turned, aud the dish again greased with butter. These cakes are 
about the thickness of a finger, and for Europeans very indigest- 
ible: they distend the stomach, indeed, awfully ; an effect pro- 
duced by the corn, partly because the husks are not separated 
from the flour, partly because the bread is not well baked. Those 
who are more wealthy, consume a better. kind of bread, which 
has also a more pleasant flavour; the flour is purified, and the 
paste more fluid ; it is spread upon the dish by means of a small 
brush, but otherwise prepared in the same manner as the former 
variety. Much time is — to bake the necessary quantity for 
the consumption of the house. More than one hour is spent in 
making bread enough of the latter description to serve two per- 
sous at dinner. Fresh bread must, therefore, be prepared every 
day; and it is always made by the women; for, as there isno 
mill iu Kordofan, every one is obliged to grind the quantity of 
flour necessary for his consumption daily. This is ton as I 
have already observed, by female slaves.— Travels in Kordofan, 
by Ignatius Pallme. 





Nuisances in Rome,—There are many things in Rome which 
offend our English feelings, although the natives do not seem to 
be at all affected by them. Thus, all the spouts send down tor- 
rents of water from the eaves of the houses into the streets below, 
inflicting a deluge on those who have not learned the art of 
threading their way successively through the spaces which inter- 
vene betwixt the descending torrents. Many a time have! 
received ou my shoulders this annoying fall of water. The 
streets, too, are abominably filthy with offensive matter, causing 
a nuisance which would not be tolerated for a single day in au 
English town ; and within the entrance door of many of their 
dwellings there may be seen a pool which loudly calls for a mop, 
if the purity of ladies’ flounces be an object worthy of attention. 
Again, the kitchens of these Italians appear as though they had 
never once been whitewashed since the ned of Ancient Rome; 
whilst their cooking utensils are, at.times, none of the most 
cleanly. A friend of mine had ordered an omelet for supper. 
His servant, on geing accidentally into the kitchen, saw the 
cook ing it in a kind of thing which I dare not exactly 
describe. But the reader will understand me when I inform him 
that the filthy rascal, not having a proper Ritchen-pan at hand, 
had actually been up into the bed-room for a substitute.” Our 
English maid, once expressing a wish for a culinary utensil in 
order to r some broth into it, the Italian servant had one 
in her eye which would just suit. She went and brought the 
brass pan in which we regularly washed our feet—/aterton’s 


Essays. 


Effects of eating Fish—Many persons have an idiosynerasy 
80 peculiar that even cod or salmon will produce an eruption or 
other temporary disease. It is well ascertained that the oyster, 
and still more the muscle, at times acquires properties which 
render it poisonous or burtful. Vancouver had four sailors taken 
ill, after eating muscles, of whom one died in five hours and a 
half. Two fatal cases also from the same cause occurred in the 
practice of Dr. Combe.— Ency. Met., art, Medicine. 
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